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HOMEMAKERS 1  CHAT  Friday,  August  19,  1938 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "CORN-ON-COB  —  AN  ALL -AMERICAN  DISH" .     Information  from  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Today  I'm  bringing  you  a  message  about  a  great  favorite  among  foods  — 
sweet  corn-on-the-cob .    Rich  creamy  yellow,  crunchy,  chewy,  satisfying,  juicy, 
sweet  —  it's  an  all-American  dish. 

Yes,   it's  truly  an  ail-American  dish,  for  the  cultivation  of  sweet  corn 
is  practically  limited  to  North  America.    We  have  a  right  to  be  a  little  chesty 
about  that.    Eor  it  just  so  happens  that  the  most  favored  sweet  corn  regions 
arc  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States,  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  southern 
Canada.    Here  in  this  region  of  long,  warm  days  and  cool  nights  sweet  corn  grows 
rapidly  and  stays  sweet  in  the  field.     In  the  far  South  the  hot  sun  changes  the 
luscious  corn  sugars  into  starch  too  quickly. 

But  Southerners  and  all  must  have  their  corn-on-cob.     It's  an  irresist- 
ible American  custom.     So  Southerners  often  pick  their  field  corn  green  for 
"roastin'  ears".     That's  why  many  people  call  sweet  corn  "green  corn",  although 
they  are  two  very  different  things. 

We  can  be  grateful  to  the  Indians  for  saving  our  Pilgrim  fathers  from 
starvation  by  showing  them  how  to  grow  maize,  or  field  corn,  and  how  to  use  it 
as  food.    We  can  also  send  the  Indians  a  second  "thank  you"  for  letting  their 
sweet  corn  secrets  out  of  the  bag. 

So  much  for  history.     It's  sweet  corn  time  in  American  right  now,  and 
we're  much  more  interested  in  getting  up  to  date  news  on  how  to  pick  out  good 
ears  and  how  to  cook  and  serve  them.    We  want  real  sweet  corn,  not  the  watery, 
soggy,  pasty  stuff  that  sometimes  passes  under  the  same  name. 

This  morning  I  found  a  report  of  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
gives  reliable  answers  to  these  questions.     I'll  pass  the  message  on  to  you: 

"When  buying  sweet  corn  on  the  market  —  or  selecting  it  from  the  gar- 
dens —  look  for  ears  that  are  bound  up  in  fresh  green  husks.     If  the  husks  are 
dry  or  straw-colored  the  corn  is  probably  overmature  or  there  has  been  damage 
of  some  other  sort. 

"Immature  corn  may  not  be  recognizable  until  the  corn  husk  is  peeled  back. 
If  the  corn  has  no  j  r    ched  the  right  stage  of  maturity  for  eating  the  kernels 
will  be  small  and  very  soft.     Such  corn  lacks  flavor  after  cooking.     Corn  that 
is  'just  right'  for  eating  will  have  a  well-filled  car,  bright,  plump,  milky 
kernels  that  arc  just  firm  enough  to  offer  resistance  to  pressure.     It  will  be 
yellow,  white,  or  black,  depending  on  the  variety. 
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"Look  for  worm  injury  in  an  ear  of  corn.  This  usually  starts  at  the  top 
of  the  ear  and  works  its  way  down.  If  the  injury  is  confined  to  the  tip  it  may 
not  he  wasteful  to  buy  the  ear.  But  worm  injury  along  the  side  of  the  corn  ear 
is  extremely  oh jectionahle. " 

After  you're  sure  you'll  recognize  a  good  ear  of  sweet  corn  at  sight, 
don't  forget  that  a  good  start  is  only  half  the  "battle.     The  other  half  is  making 
the  most  of  what's  in  the  husks. 

"Out  of  the  garden,  over  the  fire",  is  an  excellent  motto  for  using  green 
corn.     But  if  you  can't  cook  your  corn  at  once,  take  the  second  host  method  of 
shucking  the  ears  and  cooling  them  immediately,   then  putting  them  in  the  coldest 
part  of  the  refrigerator.    Keep  the  corn  from  drying  out  "by  wrapping  it  in  a 
damp  cloth  or  storing  it  in  the  special  vegctahle  box. 

Don't  simmer  corn  longer  than  10  or  15  minutes,  is  the  advice  which  the 
report  gives  to  cooks.  And  there  are  some  other  hints  for  corn  dishes.  First 
of  all,  the  popular  succotash: 

"The  basic  rule  for  succotash  is  that  it  he  beans  and  green  corn  stewed 
together,  usually  half  and  half,  with  or  without  salt  pork.     The  beans  may  be 
white,  green,  or  speckled,  and  the  cook  may  use  any  seasonings  that  strike  her 
fancy. 

"With  the  Indian  women  the  association  between  beans  and  corn  began  in 
the  field.    They  planted  both  vegetables  in  the  same  hill  and  as  the  corn  grew  up 
the  bean  vines  twined  around  the  stalks. 

"Besides  succotash  other  tempting  corn  dishes  are  peppers  stuffed  with 
well-seasoned  whole -grain  corn  mixed  into  a  batter,  fried  in  deep  fat  as  fritters. 

"Left-over  corn  may  be  used  for  corn  pudding  and  corn  O'Brien.    For  the 
pudding,  add  milk,  and  eggs  in  the  proportion  for  custard,  one  large  egg  to  a  cup 
of  milk.     Season  to  taste,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.    For  O'Brien  corn,  mix  a 
bit  of  chopped  pimiento  or  green  pepper  with  the  corn  and  fry  in  butter  or  bacon 
drippings." 

If  your  garden  is  producing  more  juicy  ears  of  sweet  corn  than  the  family 
can  use,  you  will  want  to  put  up  a  supply  for  winter.    But  be  careful  how  you  do 
for  corn  is  all  too  likely  to  spoil  if  you  use  the  simple,  easy  canning  methods 
you  use  for  tomatoes  and  fruits. 

For  canning  corn  at  home  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends 
processing  it  in  a  steam  pressure  canner.     If  you  try  to  depend  on  a  boiling- 
water  bath,  the  heat  isn't  great  enough,  and  it  often  doesn't  penetrate  far  enough 
enough  into  the  jars  to  make  the  canned  corn  safe  to  eat.    For  corn  is  very 
starchy  and  the  heat  penetrates  slowly.     So  it  needs  the  highcr-than-boiling 
temperatures  of  the  steam  pressure  canner. 

Home  canners  should  not  try  to  put  up  corn-on-the-cob.  It's  too  difficult 
a  process.  Commercial  canneries  that  feature  corn-on-the-cob,  use  special  equip- 
ment and  varieties  of  corn  that  are  especially  suitable. 

And  so,  to  put  this  whole  matter  of  sweet  corn  into  one  kernel,  remember 

to  select  it  fresh,  cook  it  only  a  short  time,  and  enjoy  this  great  American  dish 

to  its  utmost  while  you  may.    For  sweet  corn  days  will  pass  all  too  soon! 
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